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SIGHT-READING FOR NORMAL AND SUBNORMAL 

CHILDREN. 

I shall endeavor to show in this paper how material may be 
chosen to meet the needs of both musical and unmusical children 
in a class, and how the simpler tasks suited to the latter may be 
alternated with the more complicated ones suited to the former, 
that they may occasionally meet on common ground. 

The proportion of musical gift in a class is an index to the 
difficulty of the teacher's problem in keeping alive an interest in 
the formal work in music. The carefully graded steps which 
almost all systems in school use present, while theoretically good, 
are designed for those children whose natural love of musical 
expression furnishes a motive for acquiring musical knowledge. 
Such children give an eager and ready response to any problem 
within their grasp, grappling with it and solving it. For the 
unmusical minority, however, who are to join in the work of the 
class, and yet who are shut out by present limitations from 
musical satisfaction, what supplementary work can be found 
which will awaken and conserve the dawning interest in music 
through the necessary periods of drill ? What will best avoid the 
discouraging obstacles which beset the way of deficient melodic 
sense ? 

Our aim is to send each child on to the secondary work with 
a love of musical expression and an ability to get at the meaning 
of the printed page; but this object will be attained only so far 
as the child's own motive has been aroused along the way. 
Parrot repetition contributes nothing to his education. On the 
contrary, unless he has been aroused to independent thinking, the 
apparent knowledge which he may gain will not remain with him. 
Boys and girls below normal in their musical gift come to the 
higher grades having performed the usual musical tasks set them 
through years of school work, not only without the power of 
handling symbols, but with a settled conviction that they never 
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can acquire such power. This condition of mental inertia is a 
proof of unwise treatment. Not only has progress been in some 
way retarded, but development has been checked. Musical tasks, 
like all others, which have been unrelated to his own desire to 
reach an end are drudgery to the child. 

The teacher's first task, then, is to find means to stir the 
dormant interest of the unmusical child, to present something 
which shall catch his attention and bring to his consciousness 
that which is ever present with the musically gifted child — ends 
to be reached worthy of effort. 

Of first importance in awakening and maintaining this inter- 
est from the kindergarten up through the school is the rote-song. 
Learning a rote-song is common ground for all grades of ability. 
Properly chosen, it appeals to musical and unmusical alike. 
Dramatic, sweet, simple, dignified, or merry, with some connec- 
tion in its subject with the work or environment of the children, 
its author perhaps known to them through their literary experi- 
ence, or its composer one whose songs they have sung, there will 
be some point of connection which may be emphasized. Presenta- 
tion along the line of its dramatic interest will be most liable to 
meet with a response from the entire class. Any possible device 
which enhances the literary charm of the song, creating an inter- 
est in the minds of the children, will minimize the sense of its 
difficulty and call forth spontaneous efforts at expression. They 
will themselves perceive that, in uttering the text in melodic 
phrases instead of in spoken tones, the object is to beautify and 
enrich it ; if its meaning is not brought out and illuminated, the 
singing has lost its purpose. From this standpoint they will 
understand the necessity of work in enunciation, exact intonation, 
phrasing, and expression. That a hard, harsh tone is not the 
medium of expression for a pleasant thought is self-evident, and 
strident, overloud singing corrects itself largely by an appeal to 
the children's own sense of fitness. It is frequently the case that 
the unmusical child, unconscious as he is of limitations, enters 
into the singing of such a song with more energy and zest than 
do the others who are able to conceive its melodic difficulties. To 
lead him to a sense of his deficiencies, and yet retain his enthu- 
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siasm in the singing of the song, is a work of infinite tact. Where 
it is possible to have a special chorus of the musical children, that 
their efforts at expression may not be handicapped by the mono- 
tones, it seems but justice to form such a one. But the free utter- 
ance of the latter should not be discouraged, however faulty it 
may be. The teacher must preserve their interest at any cost 
of impaired result. 

The first step in helping monotones to a wider range is to 
convince them that their voices will go as high as those of the 
other children. A dramatic situation suggesting a phrase to be 
spoken with vivacity and sweetness to someone at a distance, as 
"I see you!" has in its highest inflection carried an obstinately 
low voice up to the G above the staff. The idea is usually amus- 
ing to the child, and before the subject is left he is convinced that 
his voice has a wider range than he had supposed. Thereafter 
he sings with greater variety of pitch, and will enter with more 
courage upon the labor necessary to acquire correct intonation. 

The thoroughly learned rote-song as subject-matter for les- 
sons in sight-reading and notation is valuable to those pupils who 
can really comprehend it. The familiarity of these children with 
its melody creates an interest in seeing its staff-picture. They 
sing it from this picture with a keen observation of the move- 
ment of its intervals and sequences; fitting the syllable names 
to these makes the image still more vivid ; and at length, having 
imbibed a sense of its construction, they will find themselves able 
to write the melody. The accomplishment of such a task gives a 
sense of growing power, while repetition of the process, using 
songs in all the keys, will lead the child, able to cope with its 
problems, by a natural path into a free handling of song symbols. 

To force the subnormal children to follow the same path 
would mean an unwise expenditure of energy on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. Simpler tasks must be found for them, such 
as will contain problems appreciable to them and capable of 
being successfully handled. The prolonged drill necessary to 
bring these children up to the attainment of the others, even if 
it were possible to do so, would crush out the love of the song 
so carefully fostered and lose the musical impetus gained thereby. 
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Whatever the material used in leading children to read music, 
the same foundation is necessary — a thorough acquaintance with 
the syllables of the scale. Their use begins easily in the kinder- 
garten, where the small people in learning their tone-ladder may 
learn at the same time its sol-fa names. Later, exercises for 
tone-placing and quality may be given by means of the scale with 
each syllable beautifully spoken. Various interval exercises based 
upon the scale ascending and descending are useful, as follows : 
do, re; do, mi; do, fa; do, sol; etc. ; also do, mi; re, fa; mi, sol; 
fa, la; etc. ; also in fourths, as do, fa; re, sol; etc. ; and sixths, as 
mi, do; fa, re; sol, mi, etc. All of these may be varied and made 
more interesting by the occasional use of a piano accompaniment, 
for drill must not become drudgery. The fact that melodies, 
however unlike they may be, are composed of various combina- 
tions of these same scale pitches makes it evident that each pitch 
must possess individual qualities. To discover what these quali- 
ties are, and decide which would be best fitted to express the sense 
of a joyful text, and which that of a sad one; also which it would 
be possible to rest upon, and which would give a sense of com- 
pletion to a song, etc., is a task of interest to all the children. 
Frequent repetition of the tone under consideration in a phrase 
or melody, especially ending the phrase on a given pitch, leads 
them to a definite sense of what it conveys. The least musical 
child will recognize the difference in emotional quality between 
the broken triads do, mi, sol; and re, fa, la, when led up to by 
this approach. 

It has frequently been my experience that the first intervals 
of which a tone-deaf child can be unfailingly sure are these two 
broken triads. The intellectual comprehension of their meaning 
has seemed to awaken the tonal sense. Having found these to be 
thoroughly the child's own, the teacher will be able to use them 
as a base of operation. They will form a point of departure in 
the work of giving him control of other intervals, while pre- 
serving his affirmative attitude of mind toward sight-reading. 
Having found these broken triads in the written scale, he can 
himself write them in their first position on the staff, at first by 
the aid of the scale, afterwards from memory. The last step of 
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this phase of his work is to take them by dictation so combined 
with parts of the scale as to form a tune which he can read ; as, 
for instance: 
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Simple as these melodies of necessity must be, the sympathetic 
teacher will put into them all the sweetness of touch and tone at 
her command, to enhance their value to the child and make it 
a matter of moment to him to have been able to sing them in 
tune. Such exercises, varied as far as compatible with retaining 
the triads which furnish him a foothold, if reverted to frequently 
in the course of the more difficult work of the class, will preserve 
the initiative of the backward children, and give a sense of 
musical self-respect which is most desirable. 

The simplest material for leading them through the keys 
follows. The method of procedure in each case would be the 
same: first, writing the scale; second, indicating the "joyful" 
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triad and the " sad ; " third, writing these ascending and descend- 
ing; and, last, reading the exercise. Difficulties would be added 
to the simple melody at discretion. In my experience, the chil- 
dren have occasionally wished to give words to these, and have 
collected them in their practice-books under the title of " Half- 
Hour Songs." The practice in notation which this included has 
been useful. 
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